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and afterwards by the Prime Minister himself, to
signify the abolition of the1 Corn Laws. Peel adroitly
described the measure as little more than a development
of the fiscal policy of 1842 and 1845, and accompanied it
with promises to consider the readjustment of the existing
burdens on land. But the Protectionists were not
deceived. At first they were stunned, and it was not
until Lord George Bentinck, prompted by Disraeli, had '
had time to mature his plans, and to take a malign:
advantage of the ministerial difficulties in regard toi
Ireland, that they began to hope for immediate vengeance
on the minister who, in their eyes, had betrayed them.'
The Coercion Bill, introduced in the House of Lords,
soon passed that assembly, and on its reaching the
House of Commons it was read a first time with the
concurrence and support of the Opposition. The condi-
tion of Ireland had grown serious; distress had been
followed by crime, and coercion was the accepted remedy
of both parties for agrarian crime in Ireland. Tha
Opposition, however, contended that exceptional repres-
sive legislation ought to be accompanied by a recognition
of Irish grievances, and a legislative attempt to remedy
them. Here v Disraeli saw his opportunity. If the
Coercion Bill were pressed forward as a measure urgently
required for the maintenance of peace in Ireland, the
resistance of the Opposition reinforced by O'Connell and
his followers might involve the delay and ultimate
defeat of the Corn and Customs Bill, as the measure
was designated. If on the other hand the Corn and
Customs Bill was given precedence over the Coercion
Bill, ministers would be estopped from contending that
the condition of affairs in Ireland was so serious and so